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THE HARVARD LITERARY OUTPUT. 





Bookmaking is as characteristic of Harvard 
as of Gravesend or Benning’s. What the New 
England metropolis is to the rest of the country, 
that Harvard is to Boston. It may be setdown 
with certainty against every Bostonian that he 
writes; the Harvard men always manage to 
get their work published. From the astute 
head of the university down to the under- 
graduate correspondents of the New York 
papers, ‘all are at work feeding copy to the 
groaning presses of the land. 

A faint conception of the extent of the out- 
put can be gained from the literary notes in 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. An at- 
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tempt is there made to notice all books and 
magazine articles written by Harvard men. 
Matter appearing in the daily or weekly press 
is necessarily excluded. It is also to be noted 
that a great number of articles appearing in 
the minor magazines are never referred to in 
the Graduates’ Magazine, doubtless because 
of the failure of the writers to send marked 
copies to the editor. The figures for two 
numbers, selected at random, will suffice to 
indicate the magnitude of the torrent : — 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 
Sept., 1896. Total number books and articles noticed . 129 
Number authors noticed . . . . . . 104 
June, 1897. Total number books and articles sated ac 308 
Number authors noticed. . . . .. . g2 


The causes of this prolific outpouring are 
numerous, depending somewhat upon the con- 
ditions of the community in which the univer- 
sity has its being; yet a great deal of the 
credit, especially for the manifestations of 
literary activity among recent graduates, is 
due to Messrs. Hill, Wendell, Briggs, Baker, 
and the others of the English department. 
They have certainly imparted a great deal of 
professional character to their teaching. One 
may even hear the epithet “ Wendellian ” as a 
characteristic of style that might reasonably be 
supposed to please the author of “Cotton 
Mather” and “ Rankel’s Remains.” 

So far as there is a Harvard school, the 
English department is responsible. It is 
natural that among the older graduates there 
should be a good many writers of verse and 
prose. What astonishes is the number of very 
young men whose names appear on the title 
pages of books almost before the president’s 
ink is dry upon their sheepskins. Still more 
astonishing is their faithfulness to the lessons 
of their English courses. Among the older 
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men whom Harvard honors as literary ar- 


tificers some are regardless of those niceties: 


of style which now every freshman is called 
upon to affect; the new generation is free 
from cleft infinitives, improper uses of “shall” 
and “ will,” and all the other marks of stylistic 
falling from grace. Many of them are them- 
selves teachers of the young, and must perforce 
maintain a high standard of linguistic purity. 
Every bit of writing must be terse, in the 
etymological sense of the word. Clearness 
is the quality everywhere insisted upon. They 
write only what they see, and often they write 
less than they see, through fear of exuberance. 
That repression that is the earmark of the Har- 
vard man is the characteristic of Harvard style. 

Among the very young graduates whose work 
is beginning to appear, and who affect in an 
especial sense the Harvard blue-book. style, 
may be mentioned Norman Hapgood, who 
finds time, in spite of a standing engagement 
with the Mew York Commercial Advertiser, 
to cultivate the essay habit; Jerome Case Bull, 
of Munsey’s, a prolific writer of short stories; 
Robert Herrick, instructor in Chicago Univer- 


sity, and novelist of some note; Curtis Hidden 
Page, of Columbia University, a writer of very 
subjective verse. The list might be extended 
almost indefinitely. Hugh McCu'loch, Her- 
bert Bates, DeWolfe Howe, W. K. Post, 
W. E. B. DuBois, John Corbin, George Cabot 
Lodge, Philip H. Savage, David Gray, Grover 
Flint, Charles M. Flandrau, Charles K. Bolton, 
are all recent graduates with whose work the 
public is becoming familiar. 

Whether literature that is strictly in accord 
with life is likely to grow out of a great univer- 
sity remains to be seen. Some are unkind 
enough to say that the outcome of the daily 
theme is excellence of finish and dearth of in- 
spiration. At any rate, the province of the 
Wendellian English department would seem to 
be the training rather of successful craftsmen 
than of frenzied bards. Perhaps when Harvard, 
and Columbia, and Yale, and Chicago have 
reared among us a class of highly-trained 
literary artisans, the great artist will appear 
as a matter of course. 

Frederick William Coburn. 

New York, N. Y. 





HOW TO REPORT A_ BASEBALL GAME, 


To write out a detailed report of a game of 
baseball, as the game is now played by profes- 
sional experts, is a task requiring, in the first 
place, that the reporter should have an intimate 
knowledge of all the points of play in the game, 
and secondly, that he should be well versed in 
the method of taking notes of movements on 
the field by shorthand, as a stenographer does 
of words spoken. Both of these requirements 
are essential for any one desiring to excel as a 
baseball reporter. The study of any of the 
standard books on baseball, together with close 
observation of the work done on the field ina 


y 


regular contest, should post up any intelligent 
young man in a knowledge of the points of 
play in the game; but in regard to learning 
shorthand for movements, that is something to 
be acquired, as one does the grammar of a 
language ; and it is this method of shorthand 
which I shall now proceed to explain. 

There is nothing very mysterious or compli- 
cated about a well-kept baseball score, although 
to an inexperienced outsider a page of the 
score-book may not disclose much meaning. 
As a matter of fact,every play upon the ball- 
field may be recorded legibly by a brief sign 
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which to the man who makes it may stand for 
several sentences of graphic description. It 
may not be possible to score every incident 
connected with a lively game, but it is possible 
to set down in the score book brief characters 
which shall recall every incident to the memory 
of the scorer. Not only is this true, but any 
one who thoroughly understands the system of 
scoring used could write out from another’s 
score book a practically accurate account of 
any game, even though he had not seen it 
played. He would miss many minor incidents, 
of course, but the main features of the play 
would be clear to him from the score, and he 
could write an accurate and interesting story. 
The reporter who scores a game may jot down 
on the margin of his score book brief notes of 
any incident not literally part of the game, and 
so add color to his story, but all that is really 
essential may be recorded by my system in the 
score itself. 
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A, B, C, and the home base by the letter H. 
To indicate such technical terms as a “ catch 
on the fly,” a “ fair-hit” ball, or a “foul” ball, 
etc., I used generally the first or last letter of 
the word applicable to the movement, such as F 
for fly catch, L for foul, or a salient letter like K 
for strike-out, as in the case of striking out. For 
indicating errors inthe fieldI used a dotted ci- 
pher, o ,foradropped fly ball; ahalfcircle, ~ , 
for a wild pitch; a line with a dot on the upper 
or lower side, — or —, to indicate a wild throw, 
high or low; and so on through the whole 
category of signs, always using some sign or 
another connected in some way with the move- 
ment indicated. By this means any young 
reporter can, in time, formulate special signs of 
his own, while still keeping in use the basis 
of the original system. 

The following is the copyrighted diagram of 
my score-sheet, published by Peck & Snyder, 
New York :— 
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The theory of my method of shorthand for 
baseball — which I published first in 1860— 
is based on the old system of mnemonics — 
assisting the memory by familiar signs — that 
is, | planned each written sign, indicating any 
special movement on the ball field, on the basis 
of something familiarly known. Thus I rep- 
resented the first three bases by the letters 


For indicating the batting I use four separate 
signs, as follows: For a single base hit, + ; 
for atwo bagger, + ; fora three bagger, * ; 
fora home run, ¢ . In indicating the charac- 
ter of the hit, or the direction the ball is sent, 


I use the following signs: For a single hit to . 


right field, + ; for a single hit to left field, 
+ ; fora single hit to centre field, } . The 
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dots show the direction of the hit. For a 
bounding hit to the left for a single base I use 
+ , and for a similar hit to the right field, 
+ . Fora ground hit to right field luse + . 
All these signs are quickly learned and easily 
applied. The fielders on the out side are indi- 
cated by the numbers from 1 to 9, according to 
their batting order. My shorthand signs in full 
are given in the following summary: — 
SUMMARY OF SIGNS. 

A for first base. 

second base. 

third base. 

home base. 

fly catch. 

foul. 

struck out. 

foul fly catch. 

passed ball. 

run out between bases. 

bases on balls. 

a dropped fly ball. 

a muffed or fumbled ball. 

a wild throw high. 

ow “* low. 

a wild pitch. 

a stolen base. 

a first-base hit. 

a two-bagger. 

a three-bagger. 

a home run. 

a two-bagger to left field. 

a three-bagger to centre field. 

a bounding ball to left field. 

a ” “ « right field. 

a ground hit to right field. 

‘. “ « left field. 

dot in the left hand lower corner of the 
square of the innings for a run scored. 
Ist, 2nd, and 3d in the left hand lower corner 
of the square for left on bases, as the 
case may be. 
Hit, for a batsman sent toa base from being 
hit by a pitched ball. 

Each fielder is numbered from 1 to 9, in 
accordance with his order of batting, and not by 
his position in the field, as the latter frequently 
changes, but the batting order does not. 

It is difficult fully to explain the application 
of the above shorthand system by book instruc- 


tion, but I will try to illustrate it as well as 
I can. 

Here are nine squares of the score sheet of 
the first inning filled with signs indicating 
what the batsmen, base runners, and fielders 
have done in the first inning of a contest. 
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The play was as follows: Jones led off with 
a safe tap to right field —a ball over the heads 
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of the infielders, and not far enough out for the 
outfielders to catch, a model place hit. He 
then stole second, and on Brown’s pretty 
grounder to right field reached third. Robin- 
son was then retired on strikes. White “fun- 
goed ’—that is, gave an easy chance for a 
catch—to centre field, and the ball was 
dropped, White getting to second base on the 
error, and Jones scoring his run also on the 
same hit. Black then hit a bounder to left 
field, sending Brown home and White to third. 
Gray was then given his base on balls, send- 
ing Black to second, the latter stealing third. 
directly afterward. Johnson then fungoed to 
deep left field, and was easily caught out, Gray 





stealing to second on the catch. As Tompkins 
was thrown out by shortstop to first baseman, 
Black and Gray were left on third and second 
bases, respectively, the inning ending with 
two runs scored by three single hits, a fielding 
error, and a “battery” error; viz., a base on 
balls, battery errors, including bases on balls, 
wild pitches, hitting batsmen with pitched 
balls, and passed balls. It will be seen that 
this long-word description of the play is re- 
corded in the score book by about a dozen sim- 
ple word signs. This will do for the first 
chapter, and so “here endeth the first lesson.” 


Henry Chadwick. 
New York, N. Y. 









In a big Sunday pap r recently a poem of 
mine was reprinted, with credit to the magazine 
in which it originally appeared, but without 
credit to me, the author. 

I wish to call attention to what is a too com- 
mon neglect on the part of exchange editors ; 
namely, ignoring the author of matter copied. 

A writer’s work is his literary stock-in-trade 
which a reputation enhances in value. This 
reputation is obtained, toa great extent, through 
the press, which, by copying and giving proper 
credit, makes the writer’s work and name 
familiar to a large circle of readers. 

It is true, in my case, that the magazine to 
which my verse was credited had bought and 
paid for it, and in that sense owned it; but 
whatever reputation it was capable of giving 
belonged to me, and should have been given to 
me, not to the magazine. 

The appearance of my verse in a widely-cir- 
culated Sunday paper gives greater opportunity 
for copying than did its publication originally 
in the magazine, the circulation of which is 





A WORD TO EXCHANGE EDITORS. 


necessarily limited. 


In fact, I know that sev- 
eral papers, the exchange editors of which did 
not see the original publication, copied the 
verse from the first copy, credited only to the 


magazine. From all this I gain no benefit, 
whereas, had the first exchange editor given me 
my just credit, the others would have done like- 
wise. A verse worth copying is worth giving 
the author credit for, and, as the chain of copy- 
ing is practically endless, a fellow feeling on the 
part of exchange editors should induce them to 
give to a co-worker in literary fields every ad- 
vantage possible for extending and strengthen- 
ing his reputation. It hassometimes happened 
that a single poem has made an author’s fame; 
in any case, be the reputation great or little 
that a writer may acquire by having a poem or 
story copied by the press, he is entitled to that 
reputation, which is of value to him; nor should 
exchange editors rob him of it by failing to give 
him credit when they use his work. 


R. C. MacDonald. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The list of recent Harvard graduates who 
have become known as writers, which is given 
in Mr. Coburn’s article on “The Harvard 
Literary Output,” is by no means complete. 
To name all the book and magazine writers 
who are graduates of Harvard College would 
take a great deal of space. A fewof them are: 
Edward Everett Hale, 39; Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, ’41; H. G. Chapman, °83; 
C. F. Thwing, ’76; H. C. Merwin, ’74; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, '80; W. C. Lawton, ’73; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, ’71; Albert Stickney, ’59; Albert 
Bushnell Hart, ’80; John Fiske, 63; Owen Wis- 
ter, "82; Barrett Wendell, ’77; Robert Grant, 
°73; Professor James Schouler, ’59; Nathan 
Haskell Dole, ’74; Rev. N. H. Chamberlain, 
*53; Amos Kidder Fiske, °66; Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, °46; C. F. Lummis, 


81; F. J. Stimson, °76; Jeremiah Curtin, 
63; F. B. Gummere, '75; W. M. Griswold, 
75; George R. R. Rivers, '75; Percival Low- 
ell, 76; Lindsay Swift, ’77; William De Witt 
Hyde, ’79; Frederic Allison Tupper, ’80; C. E. 
L. Wingate, 83; Charles Miner Thompson, '86; 
Francis Sterne Palmer, ’87; William Augustine 
Leahy, 88; H. D. Sedgewick, Jr., 82; M. W. 
Hazeltine, 62; Henry Norman, ’81; President 
C. W. Eliot, ’53 ; Edward S. Martin, ’77; George 
A. Hibbard, ’80; Professor A. S. Hill, ’53; 
Hon. John D. Long, 57; Henry Adams, 58 ; 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, *59; John T. 
Morse, "60; Joseph Cook, °65; G. E. Wood- 
berry, '77; Walter Cranston Larned, ’71; J. T. 
Wheelwright, '76; Arthur Wentworth Eaton, 
*80; and John Fox, Jr., 83; besides those re- 
cent graduates whom Mr. Cabot mentions. 
* ” . 

When Ethel A. Ireland asked the sea-bird a 
question, she says, in her poem, ‘A Question,” 
in Harper's Magazine for June : — 

“* He swoopéd towards me with a cry, 

And on a far wave furled his wings.”’ 
In prose he would just have swooped toward 
her—‘“swooped” in one syllable—or away 
from her, more likely. Why should he be 
made to do anything different in poetry? And 
why should the poet try to make the read- 
ing world believe that “soon” rhymes with 
“moon”? And what does she mean when she 
says: 
** And round me wept the heavy dew, 

And the leaves fell and sobbed like rain,” 
in her final stanza?) And why should the editor 
of Harper's print the poem anyway ? 

Pa 

Referring to an editorial in the August 
WRITER regarding the Bookman, a reader of 
THE WRITER says: “I have twice submitted 
manuscripts to the Bookman, and each time 
have had the manuscripts returned with a par- 
ticularly courteous declination form.” This, of 
course, is the next best thing to having manu- 
scripts accepted, and shows that the practice 
of the Bookman is not so churlish as its preach- 
ing. It is hard to understand, however, why 
the Bookman continues to print on the first 
page of every issue: “The editors of the 
Bookman cannot undertake to return rejected 
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manuscripts whether stamps are enclosed or 
not; and to this rule no exception will be 
made.” 


* 
* - 


Writers who have failed to attain success 
may not have known the real reason for their 
discomfiture. Possibly they missed becoming 
famous only because they did not have desks 
and chairs suited to their individualities. Ac- 
cording to the Hartford Post some “curious” 
experiments have been made by a Harvard 
professor to prove what is really the best 
height for the chair you sit on and the desk 
you write at. Every person, it appears, ought 
to have a chair specially made to suit his or her 
height, and the seat of the chair should be 
exactly one-quarter of your height from the 
floor. Thus, if you are six feet high, the chair 
seat should be eighteen inches. The width of 
the seat should exactly equal its height, and it 
should slope backward three-quarters of an inch 
to the foot. The back should be a trifle higher 
than the seat and sloped slightly, not too much. 
Finally, your desk should be two-thirds as high 
again as the seat of your chair. Thus, if your 
chair seat is twenty-four inches, the desk should 
be forty inches in height. When you have 
attended to all these little details, you can sit 
and write all day without feeling that backache 
that comes from chairs and desks that don’t fit 
you. The really important requisite, however, 
for the attainment of literary success is having 
something to say. 


* 
GG.’ & 


The literary editor of the Chicago Chronicle 
is inclined to think that there is “some occa- 
sion for editing the phrase, ‘and pretend 
they know just what the matter with you 
is,’ found on page 54 of the April number 
of —THE WRITER.” The Chronicle says: 
“THE WRITER’S explanation of what it 
means by ‘Newspaper English’ is freely ac- 
cepted, with the return suggestion that the 
more it finds of the kind of English it means 
where it desires to find it,— in books and peri- 
odicals,—the more it discredits the title.” 


«*« 


Speaking of THE WRITER, the literary editor 
of the Minneapolis Fournal says: “It has 





undertaken to cite instances of faulty news- 
paper English, but TH& WRITER should be 
careful in that business, because it is very 
possible to find lapses in its own columns. 
Glass houses — stones!" Without stopping to 
discuss the question whether “very possible ” 
is a possible phrase in good English, THE 
WRITER would respond that whenever any 
“newspaper English” is printed in its own 
pages. it will be very glad to have the bad 
phrases pointed out, for its own information, as 
well as for the general good. THE WRITER, 
like everybody else, is prone to error, and it 
does not expect ever to be too old to learn. 


* 
* * 


Not all English that is grammatical is intel- 
ligible at a glance —as all readers of magazine 
poetry know. Here, for instance, is a sentence 
that even readers of THE WRITER may have to 
read twice before they can tell you what it 
means: “ That that is is that that is not is not.” 
It sounds a good deal like Concord philosophy, 
but it is n’t. W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


Is not the use of “had rather” for “would 
rather” a grammatical mistake ? C. P. M. 

{ Answering a similar question, the New 
York Sun recently said: “The ‘mistake’ is in- 
deed common in English literature. Does our 
correspondent forget what the author of the 
eighty-fourth Psalm says in the King James 
version ? 


‘**T had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness.’ 


“¢ Vet in the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding,’ says 1. Corin- 
thians xiv., 19, ‘that by my voice I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in 
an unknown tongue.’ 

“Who does not remember in ‘ Julius Cesar’: 


‘***T had rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than such a Roman.’ 


“Brutus ‘had rather be a villager.’ Master 
Slender ‘had rather than forty shillings I [ he ] 
had my book of songs and sonnetshere.’ Hot- 
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spur was especially fond of this mistake. In 
one scene he says : — 


“**T had rather be a kitten and cry mew.’ 

*** T had rather hear a brazen canstick turned.’ 

*** Thad rather live on cheese and garlic in a windmill.’ 
***T had rather hear Lady, my brach.’ 


“But what is the use of defending an idiom 
which is sound, found in the best writers for 
hundreds of years, found in the best writers 
now, and still fresh in the living, spoken 
speech? In Sir Thomas North’s translation 
of Plutarch’s ‘Lives of the Noble Grecians 
and Romans,’ one of the choicest monuments 
of the language, ‘had lever,’ ‘ had leverest,’ and 
‘had rather,’ are found. The two forms which 
have disappeared, although the second form 
occurs in modern poetry, may serve to explain 
the form that remains. 

“*Have rather,’ ‘have liever,’ too, have 
gone; but ‘had rather’ has shown the power 
to stay. Our correspondent, like so many 
others, forgets that English is what it is, not 
what it ought to be.” 

Nevertheless, “would rather” is a better 
phrase than “had rather,” and the English 
language would be better off if “had rather,” 
with all its weight of past authority, were al- 
lowed to follow “ have rather” into innocuous 
desuetude, as the Sum’s dearest foe might say. 
Language is made for man, not man for lan- 
guage, and any change that tends to make the 
English language more scientific, provided it be 
not too radical, should be encouraged. Ex- 
cepting, perhaps, to students of comparative 
philology, “would rather” is more sensible 
than “had rather,” and the idiom does not have 
sufficient beauty to warrant modern writers in 
clinging to it. — w. H. H.] 


In McClure’s Magazine for April, | find ina 
story by W. A. Fraser, entitled “King for a 
Day,” the following words: “‘While I don’t 
approve of drinking to the extent you have 
carried it,’ said Sir Lemuel, with judicial sever- 
ity, ‘still I can’t refuse a glass proffered by 
my brother.’” Is the first sentence correct? 
Should it not be “to the extent to which you 
have carried it”? D. D. 

[“To which” is, of course, needed after 
“extent” to make the grammatical construction 
complete. An author, however, is not bound to 


make his characters talk with grammatical and 


rhetorical precision. His rule should be to put 
into their mouths such language as they would 
naturally use, and colloquialisms and incom- 
plete constructions are allowable, if they are true 
to nature. If Mr. Fraser had made a similar 
omission in the narrative part of his story, the 
editor of McClure’s should have corrected his 
error. — W. H. H. } 


Who is the present editor of the Living Age, 
Boston? 


[The editor of the Living Age is Frank 
Foxcroft.— w. H. H. } 


Please describe the dividing line between 
“newspaper style,” “ magazine style,” and “ lit- 
erature,” for I confess that I am mystified. 

Let me tell you the symptoms of my case, so 
that you may arrive at a scientific diagnosis. 
I am a newspaper writer, editor, and “foreign 
correspondent ” of some fifteen or twenty years’ 
experience. I have never had time to under- 
take much magazine writing, but had always 
imagined that it would be easy enough to be- 
come as dull as the average, if one really 
undertook the task in earnest. 

Two or three years ago I sent an article to 
the Century Magazine, descriptive of a trip 
which I had made, and incidentally telling of 
the development of the region I had visited, 
and of a certain exhibition which [ had wit- 
nessed, and which had a significant connection 
with that development. 

In due time my “copy” came back to me, 
with the criticism that, while it contained much 
excellent material, it was written in “news- 
paper style” rather than in “magazine mold.” 
I asked the editor to explain what he meant, 
but he couldn’t — intelligently. 

What do you think he meant? Of course, 
you will find it difficult to make the application 
to my article without reading the article, — and 
I spare you,— but in general, what does that 
mean ? ’ 

I submitted the article then to another maga- 
zine publisher, who asked me to cut it down 
from 7,500 words to 4,000. I compromised by 
making it 6,000, and he kept it six moaths and 
then returned it. How long does it take for 
magazine mold to develop? 

Then I took it to another magazine and told 
the editor he must accept or reject it the same 
day, and, six hours later, he accepted it. He 
paid me $186 for it. I thought the Century 
would have paid more, but this was not the 
Century, and thé article was getiing so moldy 
that, as a journalist, I had no other use for it, 
so I let the editor have it, not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee that I had lost 
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faith. He made it the leading article in an 
early issue of his periodical, and I felt like 
sending marked copies to the other two maga- 
zines and saying something without any mold 
on it, but refrained. 

That is the extent of my magazine writing, 
but I am owner and editor of a periodical 
which I mold myself —hence I have not fin- 
ished my plaint. 

Some time ago I took a trip into a “far 
countree,” and there had the good fortune to 
meet one of the editors of a leading American 
magazine. After my return I sent to him, per- 
sonally, an extract from my account of my jour- 
ney — an extract telling of a rather wild moun- 
tain ride in the region where I had met him. 
He wrote mea cordial letter, in which he referred 
to my “spirited and very interesting account,” 
— an expression which beguiled me into asking 
him to give me his frank criticism of my work. 

He replied again, complimenting the article, 
but added the crushing words, “ but, of course, 
you understand that a running account of a 
trip is not literature.” 

I knew it was not a poem (“by the shape”), 
but, again dealing in general classifications, 
why should not a running account of a trip, if 
well written, be “literature ’’? 

What is “literature”? 

I asked the magazine editor how I should 
reach the plane of literature, how attain the 
moldiness of a magazine writer, and he re- 
plied, “By general culture.” That reminded 
me only of Mark Twain’s advice to the young 
writer who said to him that he had heard that 
iy fish was good for the brain, and asked 
him how much fish should be eaten daily. 
Mark replied that some people required more 
and some less, but that in the young man’s case 
about one good-sized whale a day ought to be 
enough —at first. 

Tosum up: In what specific features does 
magazine style differ from newspaper style, 
aside from its being less slip-shod? 

What is “literature ”? 

How shall a journalist who has been suc- 
cessful in newspaper correspondence attain the 
right kind of “general culture,” without upset- 
ting his appetite for fish? a 8. 


[“X. Y. Z.’s” questions are so well put that 
no attempt at an answer to them could be any- 
thing but bathos.— w. H. H.] 


> 
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THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 





“Pianiste”’ and “ Artiste.””— “ We observe 
with pain,” says Philip Hale, in the Musical 
Record, “that impassioned press agents and 
would-be genteel persons persist in calling a 











female pianist a ‘pianiste,’ thinking thereby to 
determine sex by the final letter; but ‘pianiste’ 
is the French word for pianist, and it is a 


masculine noun as well as feminine. 


And so 


there is a mistaken use of the word ‘artiste.’ 
‘Artiste’ is a French word, and is primarily 


masculine.” 
please take notice. 


Would-be genteel critics will 
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At that moment the shell 
which brought death to the 
ensign and four men ex- 
ploded.— Mew York Even- 
ing Journal. 


At that moment came the 
explosion of the shell which 
| brought death to the ensign 
| and four men. 
| 





Dewey is very different in 
temperament, build, and char- 
acter to General Nelson A. 
Miles, Captain Charles D. 
Sigsbee, and Rear Admiral 
Charles S. Norton or Rear 
Admiral William T. Sampson 
or General Fitzhugh Lee.— 
Boston Globe. 


Dewey is very different in 
temperament, built, and char- 
acter from General Nelson 
| A. Miles, Captain Charles 
D. Sigsbee, Rear Admiral 
Charles S. Norton, Rear 
Admiral William T. Samp- 
son, or General Fitzhugh 
Lee. 





Despite unfavorable condi- 
tions, the werk is well ad- 
vanced, and the scene from 
the top of the opposite hill 
presents a far different aspect 
than it did a few weeks ago. 
— Boston Transcript. 


Despite unfavorable condi- 
tions, the work is well ad- 
vanced, and the scene from 
the top of the opposite hill 
is very different from what it 
was a few weeks ago. 








The relations of a man’s | 


wife always expect more of 
him than he expects of him- 
self. — Chicago News. 


The relatives of a man’s 
| wife always expect more of 
him than he expects of him- 
self. 





The G/oée has not, and shall 
not, spare any expenditure 
which will give its readers the 
quickest and fullest war news. 
— Boston Globe. 





The Glode has not spared, 
and will not spare, any ex- 
penditure that will give its 
| readers the quickest and full- 
| est war news. 





The latest Boston fad is to 
teach its school children the 
art of swimming. We have 
heard of no fad lately which 
is so closely in accord with 
common sense. —Waterbury 
American. 


The latest fad in Boston is 
to teach the school children 
the art of swimming. We 
have heard of no other fad 
lately which is so closely in 
accord with common sense. 





Can some one give direc- 


tions for a crocheted lady’s | 


sweater, about size 32?— 
E. G. B., in Boston Glode. 


, Can some one give direc- 
tions for a woman’s crocheted 
| sweater, about size 32? 





Had n't death by starvation 
ought to be stopped ? —/udge. 


Ought not death by starva- 
| tion to be stopped? 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mrs. Octavia Clouston, of Maywood, N. J., 
is the winner of the prize recently offered by 
the National Humane Society, of Boston, for 
the best story relative to the cruelty practised 
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by intelligent people on dumb animals. Mrs. 
Clouston is a member of the New York 
Woman’s Press Club, and is the author of 
several books. The manuscript of her story 
was in a car that met disaster at the Hudson 
River railroad accident not long ago. The 
story lay at the bottom of the river for three 
weeks before it was rescued. The writing was 
almost illegible, but was copied, and then it 
took the prize. Mrs. Clouston is less than 
thirty years of age. She is the wife of James 
Clouston, prominent in New York railroad 
circles. 


Paschal H. Coggins, who wrote “ Old Sile’s 
Clem” in Harper's Magazine for May, is a 
Philadelphian by birth and a member of the 
Philadelphia bar, but lived for many years — 
and until 1882 — in California. Under the pen 
name of “Sidney Marlow” he wrote three 
long stories, “The Moncasket Mystery,” 
“Harry Ambler,” and “Frank Selwin.” The 
first two were published in book form by the 
Penn Publishing Company of Philadelphia, and 
the latter ran as a serial during 1894 in a Phila- 
delphia magazine. Recently Mr. Coggins has 
made some short contributions to Harfer’s, 
the Youth's Companion, the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, Godey’s, and other periodicals. “ Old 
Sile’s Clem” has elicited a great deal of favor- 
able comment. 


“Dorothea Dimond,” who contributed the 
bright verses, “A Dream,” to the Century for 
February, and Mary B. Dimond, whose name 
is often signed to more sober poems and prose 
articles in the best periodicals, are one and 
the same. Miss Dimond speaks of herself as 
being “not a writer, but only a woman who 
writes.” “Friends, and even publishers,” she 
wrote recently, in answer to a letter asking for 
personal information, “have requested that I 
should gather my verses into book form, but I 
have not felt that I ought to make the claim 
that I was a poet, which this step would, or 
ought to, imply. Still, to express myself in 
prose or verse from time to time has been one 
of the pleasures of a life not without its share 
of happiness, though shut in from most forms of 
activity. These writings have been largely for 
religious periodicals, and written with the hope 


of helping in my small way by passing on 
some thought or feeling which seemed to me 
good or needed, or at worst by cheering some 
good cause with the little returns which find 
their way to my purse. But while I have cared 
most of all to deepen the inner life in some 
other heart, it has been always a difficult thing 
with me to touch upon even these themes with- 
out the glancing of a little humor over the sur- 
face of the thought, since I was so made, | 
suppose, as to speak naturally when I speak 
with a little guérk. It is only when I turn 
quite aside from sober and sensible things and 
have alittle laugh outright, as in the “ Dream” 
in the February Cevtury, and in other verses 
which have appeared in * Lighter Vein,’ that 
my name is ‘Dorothea.’ At other times the 
sober ‘ Mary’ answers for my Christian name.” 


Anna Farquhar is the author of the letters 
from “A Cabinet Member’s Wife” which have 
been appearing in the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
There is reason to believe that the domestic 
experiences described in these letters were 
those of Mrs. W. H. H. Miller, wife of the 
attorney-general in President Harrison’s cabi- 
net,—since Miss Farquhar is known to be a 
personal friend of the Miller family, and to 
have spent considerable time with them in 
Washington during their official residence 
there. Miss Farquhar was born and raised in 
Indianapolis, in neighborly relations with the 
Harrison and Miller families, but for ten years 
past she has lived a studious professional life 
in New York, London, and Boston. She is 
now connected with the editorial staff of the 
Boston Transcript. She has published one 
novel — “A Singer’s Heart” — and another one 
is about to be issued. 


Williston Fish, whose series of short stories, 
entitled “ Short Rations,” has been running for 
some time in Puck, was born in Berlin Heights, 
Ohio. He was graduated in the class of ’81 at 
West Point, and frequently says that he would 
like to go back and be a cadet over again. 
Except Ohio, he declares West Point is the 
finest place on earth. For fifteen years, Mr. 
Fish has written a great deal for Puck and Life, 
and a little for Harper's Weekly and Harper's 
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Monthly. He resigned from the army in 1887, 
and is now counsel for a street railway company 
in Chicago. 


Mrs. Jennie Betts Hartswick, who wrote the 
inspiring verses, “ Cheerfulness,” in St. Vicho- 
fas for May, has lived from childhood in the 
extremely pretty town of Clearfield, Penn. 
From her earliest childhood she has made 
verses for the love of it. Her first published 
poem appeared in Zzfé not long after she left 
school. Since her marriage she has written 
chiefly for the delectation of her two sons, 
who, she says, she finds to be her kindliest 
critics. About a year ago Mrs. Hartswick was 
persuaded to think seriously of publication, 
and since then she has had verses accepted by 
Little Folks ( Boston), St. Nicholas, and, in the 
form of rhymed charades, by Harper's Round 
Table and the /ndependent. Verses of hers 
have recently appeared in 7ru¢h and Fudge, 
and in the Easter number of Zzf. She has 
also written paragraphs for the Mew York 
World. 


Philander Chase Johnson, who writes the 
many bright things seen in the newspapers 
credited to the Washington Star. may be 
called a pupil of W. J. Lampton, having begun 
newspaper work a dozen years or more ago on 
the Merchant Traveler of Cincinnati, under 
Mr. Lampton’s tutelage. Later Mr. Lampton 
went to Washington, and still later young John- 
son followed him there, and when, after estab- 
lishing the “Shooting Star” column of the 
Washington Star, Mr. Lampton retired, to do 
general work, Mr. Johnson succeeded him. 
During the past five or six years no newspaper 
has been more extensively quoted than the 
Star, and no newspaper has contained humor- 
ous matter, both in prose and in verse, more 
worthy to be quoted. Particularly as a poet 
Mr. Johnson is to be commended. He has a 
fine ear for melody, and in every line he writes 
there is a music that delights the senses. In 
the easy flow of his verse Mr. Johnson is not 
excelled by any writer of to-day. His verses 
and his paragraphs alike sparkle with wit, mel- 
lowed with a fine quality of humor. Beyond 
his daily work for the Star, Mr. Johnson has 
done only a little, and that for Zz/z, Fudge, and 


other humorous papers. He is making essays 
now in play-writing, and there is reason to 
prophesy that some day in the not distant 
future he will be as successful a playwright as 
he is now a poet. 


George Brydges Rodney, whose story, “87,617 
Colts,” in Lippincott’s for May, has attracted 
favorable comment, has confined his literary 
work so far to a few short stories, and to one 
novel, “In Buff and Blue,” which was pub- 
lished some months ago by Little, Brown, & Co. 
In this book Mr. Rodney says he endeavored 
to set forth, as he understood them, the spirit, 
ambition, and desires of the American soldier 
of ’76—not the hero that we see in old-fash- 
ioned novels, but such a one as Charles Kings- 
ley has typified as an ideal soldier and gentle- 
man — Amyas Leigh in “ Westward Ho.” The 
story “87,617 Colts” is a true one, and was 
told to Mr. Rodney by an actor in the tragedy. 
Imagination can supply much that actual facts 
debar, but Mr. Rodney believes that actual 
events, as they really occur, without the fan- 
tastic trappings of imagination, should furnish 
good reading, and this is what he wishes to put 
before the public. Mr. Rodney isa Delawarean, 
twenty-six years of age, and intends— if the 
Fates prove propitious—to be an American 
novelist some day. Judging by what he has 
already written, we should say that his ambi- 
tion is in a fair way to be realized. 


Julia Schayer, whose story, “The Canal 
Dwellers,” was one of the features of the Cem- 
tury for May, has for a long time lived in 
Washington, excepting for some years passed 
in Europe. She was born in Deering, near 
Portland, Me., and her youth was spent in 
New England. Her work has been mainly 
short stories, though a few novelettes and some 
essays and verses have appeared from time to 
time. In 1880, the Scribners issued a volume 
of stories by Miss Schayer, “Tiger Lily and 
other Stories,” and she has published enough 
other stories, in the Century, St. Nicholas, 
Harper's, the Atlantic, the Independent, and 
other periodicals, to make several volumes, but 
none has as yet been brought out. Miss Schayer 
hopes to finish a novel during the present year, 
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and is also experimenting with the drama. 
“The Canal Dwellers” is a close sketch from life, 
even the incident of the flood being a true one. 


Marion Couthouy Smith, author of the fine 
poem, “ The Hunting-call of Spring,” in Scr7d- 
ner’s for May, was born in Philadelphia. Her 
mother, still living, was Maria Couthouy 
Williams, of Boston, and her father was the 
jate Henry Pratt Smith, of Philadelphia. When 
very young, she contributed frequently to Phila- 
delphia papers and magazines, notably Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Godey’s Lady's Book, and 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Many of 
these contributions were in verse. Her poem, 
“The Watcher,” published in Lippincott’s, was 
widely copied. She also wrote verses for the 
Churchman and some of them found their way 
into religious collections published by Randolph 
and by Dutton. Unfortunately, Miss Smith lost 
many years’ work by ill-health, and thought she 
had virtually dropped out of the race when she 
came, with her family, to live in East Orange, 
N J. Almost eight years ago, she resumed 
regular literary work, and has since contributed 
to leading magazines, and to marfy minor peri- 
odicals and newspapers. In 1890, she won 
a prize of $100 for a serial story, entitled 
“A Working Woman,” in the Living Church 
of Chicago. In 1893, she published in the 
Century a poem entitled “ Chicago,” the sub- 
ject being Chicago in preparation for the 
Columbian Exposition. This poem was read 
in the Woman’s Building at the Exposition, and 
was favorably received. It won an unsolicited 
tribute from the famous scholar and critic, 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia. 
Miss Smith has contributed several poems to 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Youth's Companion, 
the Mew England Magazine, Munsey’s Mag- 
azine, and other periodicals, also occasional 
Stories and articles to various publications, 
notably to Short Stories. The best of these 
is “The Story of a Stormy Night,” in Short 
Stories for June, 1895. Miss Smith’s book, 
* Doctor Marks, Socialist,” was published last 
October by the Editor Company, of Cincinnati, 
and has been well received by the press. She 
has done a little journalistic work, and had a 
department in a local paper for a year. She 


is an active member of the Woman’s Club: 
of Orange, and the Woman's Press Club of 
New York. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Farjeon. — Asked as to the advice he would 
give to young authors, Mr. Farjeon spoke 
somewhat to the following effect : — 

“ There are four essentials — first, the study 
of composition by reading good authors; seeond, 
observation of character and the minutiz of 
social life; third, industry; fourth, concentra- 
tion. These are natural gifts, I know, and 
observation is with some a gift of Nature; but 
even these favored persons may be benefited by 
the practice of these essentials. If a man 
wishes to write romance, he must read romance ; 
for the language in which it should be written 
is nota gift, but an acquirement. History, of 
course, must be attentively studied. Humor 
is not to be acquired; it is either in or not ina 
person. If itis in him, it will bubble out; if it 
is not in him and he attempts it, he will make a 
poor show. 

“Many highly-gifted young authors with 
good abilities find a difficulty in the form of 
expression. Let them read good authors, not 
with painful elaboration, as though they are 
engaged upon a difficult study, but still with 
some earnestness, and they will find in time 
that they will drop naturally into a good method. 
I would mention De Quincey, who is too little 
read nowadays, but even of that master of 
English composition I would not advise too 
large a dose at a time. 

“Then Macaulay, also in moderation; then 
Emerson and Isaac Disraeli, (not his son, our 
Lord Beaconsfield —in the study of composi- 
tion he is to be avoided ); Thackeray, Dickens» 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Washington Irving, and 
the earlier works of George Eliot; of pcets, 
Shakespeare, who should never be neglected, 
unrivalled in simplicity and wisdom, and 
Tennyson. Ruskin, a poet in prose, sparkles 
with gems, but be careful —a little at a time. 

“Avoid the writers who string words in a 
tangle, and mystify themselves and their readers. 
Concentration is most important — no laborious 
thought, water eternally on the boil. Get the 
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thing into the mind and let it simmer. It is 
like planting a seed; it will grow, and presently 
you will see the flower.” — London Answers. 

Howells. — William Dean Howells lives on 
West Fifty-ninth street, in an apartment facing 
and overlooking Central Park, New York city. 
An impression that Mr. Howells leaves with 
one is that he does not in the least meet the 
traditional conception of the man of letters. 
The workshop is business-like, and fitted up 
for earnest tasks, not for brooding. Does it 
look out upon that charming corner of the 
park? No! The view might prove too allur- 
ing; and then the whir of traffic is distractingly 
noisy. The study isin the rear of the apart- 
ment, opening upon a noiseless court, and in 
clear days is flooded by sunlight in the morn- 
ing hours, when the author does most of his 
writing. His working library, consisting of 
three modest cases, is drawn close about him, 
with the volumes he most cherishes within easy 
reach of his hand, and at one side stands that 
most un-ideal of devices for putting into words 
the figments of the brain—a typewriter. Mr. 
Howells explains that the bulk of his library 
has not been taken out of storage, as it is so 
much trouble to move books from house to 
house; and he feels constrained to offer a timid 
apology for the presence of the writing ma- 
chine. — New York Times. 

Kingsley.— Of “Titus, a Comrade of the 
Cross,” it must be said that it was the result of 
the belief of my mother in me. A favorite 
uncle wrote to me that such a book was wanted, 
and said, “Write it; you can doit.” I did not 
believe that I could, but my mother insisted. 
“You can, it is in you; write the book. It will 
be a success.” That year I was a very busy 
woman, for I had a young son, and “Titus” 
was written with many interruptions. I would 
go off to write a chapter, be interrupted bya 
baby voice, drop my pen, rush down stairs to 
see whether there had been an accident of any 
sort, or whether my little folk were having some 
special good time in which they wished me to 
join. 

While writing “ Titus ” I forgot all about the 
possibility of its being a success or a failure; 
only I grew to love the story. And yet it came 
tome in an odd way. The hours were so filled 











up that I seemed to have no time to think, but 
I have always been in the habit of waking early, 
and when the sun was just rising those lovely 
summer mornings, it seemed as if the story 
of * Titus” came to me in a dream, and as 
if I were compelled to write it.— Florence 
Morse Kingsley, in Ladies’ Home Fournai. 

Stockton. — It is in a hammock swung across 
his study, or, when not in a hammock, in the 
easiest of easy chairs, that Frank R. Stockton 
works when engaged on a new, whimsical, 
quaint conceit. From her sky parlor in the 
tower of the fine old country house (for Mr. 
Stockton dislikes the typewriter’s clicking, and 
has banished the machine as far heavenward as 
possible,) the secretary trips down, and, note- 
book in hand, seats herself quietly. Then 
there may be silence long drawn out and per- 
haps never broken, the secretary finally leaving 
at the announcement of luncheon with as yet 
untouched pages. But, usually, from the ham- 
mock’s depths or from the recesses of one of 
the great chairs, a measured, vibrating voice 
will speak out, and down in the notebook will 
go the first draft of the latest of the thousand 
and one curious tales with which Stockton has 
been delighting the world for at least a quarter 
of a century. 

In all probability this remarkable, magnetic 
man stands alone in his methods of work. 
Without making a note, without a scrap of 
guiding synopsis or scenario (as they say in 
stage matters ), he carries his new novels in his 
head, letting oftentimes the story build itself up 
there over a period of years. When he is 
ready to write, he calmly speaks it off to the 
young girl, who, always in readiness, comes 
down each morning from the towerroom. And 
this first draft, made by the head alone, he never 
touching pen to paper, is practically the final 
draft, the revise as well, Mr. Stockton seldom 
caring to touch, in the way of correction, the 
typewritten sheets. 

There is nothing more striking about Frank 
R. Stockton than his supreme simplicity. Even 
his sanctum of sanctums, whence novel after 
novel goes forth, has nothing that savors of 
the “ shop.” Itisa generous study, a study 
that one can see was built for the purpose, and 
is sound-proof, but it is the last room one would 
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ever think of as a genuine workshop. As I 
stood in the centre of it a day or so ago, while 
making a short visit to Mr. Stockton, having 
journeyed to the uplands of Jersey by an early 
morning train, mentally photographing it in my 
mind with a quick glance, I could see only what 
seemed to be the very delightful “morning 
room” of a British country gentleman of leisure 
and of means. 

For there was no litter of proofs and manu- 
scripts, no heaps of reference books, none of 
what is usually thought the stock in trade of 
the modern author. There were not even 
books. This novelist’s library is elsewhere in 
his house. His study has only its easy chairs, 
its hammock, a desk for correspondence, a 
table or two, a famous old cabinet, and a sim- 
ple book-case, which holds the various editions 
of his own works and an encyclopedia, this nov- 
elist’s guiding star and mentor in matters of 
science. 

“My year,” said Mr. Stockton, “is eight 
months long on the average. I am just back at 
Convent Station here” (the house lies almost 
midway between the towns of Madison and 
Morristown, some thirty miles from New 
York ), “after having been in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Washington for some months. All 
my extended work is done in this study, though 
I frequently write short stories and do other 
‘immediate ’ work during the winter.” 

A personality more winsome and delightful 
it would be difficult to find. Itis a small man 
that sits before you, a keen-eyed man, whose 
eyes you know miss nothing, a man whose 
mustache is iron gray and whose hair is almost 
white. 

“ The hardest work I have,” said Mr. Stock- 
ton, “is naming my characters. Many names 
are completely made up, others are suggested 
by something, others are but slightly changed 
for real names. I seldom use a name that in 
itself is the description of the character. That 
was Dickens’ way, you remember. Neverthe- 
less, sometimes one of my names does describe 
the character. Take Tippengray of ‘ The Squir- 
rel Inn.’ Tippengray was a man whose hair 
was slightly tipped with gray. I always liked 
thatname. Chipperton in‘ A Jolly Fellowship’ 
is very descriptive also. Ardis in ‘ Ardis Clav- 


erden’ is an old family name of mine. My 
mother was a Virginian, and I have lived a 
great deal down South.” 

I had now come to a question I had long 
feared to ask, for it was the question Stockton 
has already been asked ten thousand times, by 
word of mouth and by stamped envelopes for 
return post. However, I nerved myself for the 
task. 

“Was it—” I began. 

Mr. Stockton smiled kindly, though a shade 
wearily. “I do not know,” he said, “I really 
have never been able to decide whether the 
Lady or the Tiger came out of that door. 
Yet I must defend myself. People for years 
have upbraided me for leaving it a mystery; 
some used to write me that I had no right to 
impose upon the good nature of the public in 
that manner. However, when I started in to 
write the story, I really intended to finish it. 
But it would never let itself be finished. I 
could not decide. And to this day, I have, I 
assure you, no more idea than any one else.” — 
Cromwell Childe, in New York Times. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SociETY OF PROOFREADERS. 
Published by authority. 15 pp. Paper, 15 cents. Chicago: 
The Ben Franklin Company. 1898. 


This little “ Stylebook,” published under the 
auspices of the Chicago Society of Proof- 
readers, will be interesting to proofreaders 
everywhere. There are about as many proof- 
reading “styles” in the world as there are 
varieties of religion, and a uniform style is 
about as likely to be adopted as a universal 
creed. Every movement toward uniformity, 
however, should be encouraged, and the publi- 
cation of this brochure, which is declared to 
be “the result of compromises,” may help to 
formulate the ideal “style” which everybody 
will accept. 

Art Ipots oF THE Paris Saton. Vol. IV. 
plates, in portfolio, $1.00. Chicago: 
Company. April, 1898. 

Six fine half-tone reproductions of Paris salon 
pictures are given in the second quarterly part 
for 1898 of Art /dols, which fully maintains 
the high standard of artistic excellence set in 
the earlier numbers. The pictures are: “Phé- 
dre,” A. Cabanel; ‘‘ Exchange of Confidences,” 
J. Coomans; “ Diana,” Jules Le Febvre; “Un 
Visiteur dans |’Atelier,” Paul Tillier; “Les 
Traces Approchantes,” Salles-Wagner; and 
“ April,” by F. Debat-Ponson. Asa companion 
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to the last-named picture, Earl Marble, the 
editor of the publication, contributes a charm- 
ing poem. 







BOOKS RECEIVED: 


Spx1nx Lore. A collection of original literary ingenuities 
and historical recreations, interspersed with charades, 
anagrams, and diagram and - By Charlotte 
Brewster Jordan. 190 pp. Clot » $1.25. New York: 

P. Dutton & Co. 1897. 
Tue Triat oF Emire Zora. Containing Zola’s letter to 
President Faure relating to the Dreyfus case, and a full re- 
rt of the fifteen days’ proceedings in the assize court of the 
ine, including testimony of witnesses and speeches of 
counsel. 355pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Benj. R. 
Tucker, 1808. 



















HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





Recipe for Liquid Glue. — Even temperance 
people will agree that this recipe for a good 
liquid glue, which I find in the Household, 
makes a good use of whiskey: Break pieces of 
glue into a solution of whiskey, then cork 
tightly and set aside for a few days. It will 
always be ready for use without the application 
of heat, except in very cold weather, when the 
bottle should be placed in hot water a few 
minutes. It will keep for years. Replenish it 
by adding more whiskey and bits of glue. 

G. M. 























SOMERYILLE, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 














How To Succrep As A JOURNALIST. General Charles H. 
Taylor (Manager Boston Globe). Boston Globe (8 c.) for 
May 1. 

Tue MAktinG oF A Dairy Newspaper. Charles H. Den- 
nis (Managing Editor Chicago Record). Northwestern 
Christian Advocate ( 13 c.) for May 4. 

Miss Cuartotte M. Yonce. With portrait. Priscilla 
Wakefield. Churchman (13 c. ) for May 7. 

Tue Romance oF THE Brownincs. Clifford Howard. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c. ) for June. 

Henry Crass Rosinson. Leon H. Vincent. Atlantic 
(38 c. ) for June. 

Cotongst Joun Hay. With portrait. F. W. Hopkins. 
Current Literature (28 c.) for June. 

Tue Terrors oF AuTHoRSHIP. Elmer E. Benton. Lif- 
pincott’s (28 c. ) for June. 

CuHaries Lams AND RoserT Lioyp. —II. E. V. Lucas. 
Lippincott’s (28c¢. ) for June. 


















How Matt Became A Reporter (story). W. L. Rior- 
dan. St. Nicholas (28 c. ) for June. 

Tue Ports as Liperats. Eugene Parsons. Se//-Culture 
(23 c. ) for May. 

Frank L. Stanton. With portrait. F. M. Hopkins. 
Current Literature (28 c.) for May. 

James Russet, Lowgtt anp His Frienos. Edward 
Everett Hale. Illustrated. Owtlook ( 13 c. ) for May 7. 

Mr. STEDMAN ASA Poet. With portrait. Oxtlook(13 c. ) 
for May 7. 

Biank Verse. Reprinted from Sfectator in Living Age 
(18 c. ) for April 30. 

Novets oF University Lire. George Saintsbury. Re- 
printed from Macmillan’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) 
for April 30. 

FERDINAND Fasre. Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from Con- 
temporary Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for April 30. 

STEPHEN Puiturps. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine 
in Living Age (18 c. ) for May 7. 

Tue SHort Story. Frederick Wedmore. Reprinted from 
Nineteenth Century in Living Age (18 c. ) for May 7. 

As To THE HiGuer Criticism. Andrew Lang. Reprinted 
from Longman’s Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) for May 14. 

FREDERICK Tennyson. Reprinted from Saturday Review 
in Living Age (18 c. ) for May 14. 

Sipney Lanier. Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc). Translated 
trom Revue des Deux Monaes. 1. —Living Age( 8c.) for 
May 14; II. —Living Age for May 21. 

Wetsu Poetry. Reprinted from Saturday Review in 
Living Age (18 c.) for May 28. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





“Neville Marion” is Mrs. Edith Gwynne 
Gill, wife of William Fearing Gill. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett secured a 
divorce, May 10, from Dr. Swan M. Burnett, 
with permission to use her maiden name, 
Hodgson. 


Sam Walter Foss is now librarian of the 
Somerville ( Mass.) public library. 


Hezekiah Butterworth has gone to South 
America for the Appletons. 


Miss Lilian Bell, who is now in Russia, will 
continue her journey through the Orient, and 
travel entirely around the world. She will be 
absent about a year. 


A tea was given in Boston at the rooms of 
the Twentieth Century Club, April 25, to cele- 
brate the engagement of Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the Mew England Magazine, and Miss 
Lucia True Ames. 


Carl Schurz, who has retired from the edito- 


rial page of Harper's Weekly, is now engaged 
apon a book of memoirs. 
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William V. Alexander has resigned his posi- 
tion as city editor of the Boston Transcript, to 
become private secretary to Edward W. Bok, 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


Laurence Hutton will no longer write the 
book reviews for Harper's Magazine. 


Henry Newbolt is a London barrister, in 
active practice, and is now thirty-eight years 
old. He is an Oxford man, and began to write 
ten years ago. 

Sunday Reading (New York) is a new 
monthly paper, edited by Thomas P. Hughes. 
D.D. 

The Home Magazine, formerly of Bingham- 
ton, is now published in New York. 


Beginning with the number for April 30 
Collier's Weekly has changed its make-up to 
the extent of reserving a special and separate 
section of eight pages for its latest pictures and 
descriptive articles from the army and navy. 


Charles F. Lummis, of the Land of Sun- 
shine, (Los Angeles), has formed a novel syndi- 
cate of Western writers to assist him in his 
work of producing an essentially Western 
magazine. Each takes shares in the magazine 
and agrees to contribute to it. Among those 
who have joined this syndicate are Theodore 
H. Hittell, Mary Hallock Foote, Margaret 
Collier Graham, Ella Higginson, Ina D. Cool- 
brith, John Vance Cheney, Charles Edwin 
Markham, Frederic Webb Hodge, Charles 
Howard, T. S. Van Dyke, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Charles Frederic Holder, and others. 
Mr. Lummis is enthusiastic in his work of 
making a magazine which will give the very life 
and color of the West. 


Manuscripts offered in competitioh for the 
prize offered by the Musical Art Society of 
New York, announced in the May WRITER, 
should be addressed to the president of the 
society, Dr. Fred E. Hyde, 30 West Fifty- 
third street, New York. 


For some time past the Mew York Mail and 
Express has been offering a weekly prize of 
$10 to the amateur photographer sending the 
best print from his own negative, accompanied 
by an original article on some topic of interest 
to amateur photographers. 


The Woman's National Sabbath Alliance 
offers a prize of $25 for a short paper on the 
benefits of the sanctified Sabbath to the home 
and the community at large. Manuscripts will 
be received until October 15. They should be 
sent sealed, with the name and address of the 
author, to the Woman's National Sabbath 
Alliance, room No. 711, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York. No manuscripts will be returned 
unless called for at the office. 


The “appreciation ” of Sidney Lanier, by Th. 
Bentzon (Madame Blanc), which the Living 
Age presents in translation in its numbers for 
May 14and May 21, is probably the fullest, most 
discerning, and most delicate tribute ever paid 
to this poet, whose qualities have been imper- 
fectly appreciated among his own countrymen. 


The 2,500 papers in the United States served 
by the Associated Press have 50,000,000 readers 
daily. The service gives them 50,000 words of 
telegraph news each day, or 18,250,000 words 
in the course of a year. To supply this news 
cost, last year, $1,520,545. 


The New York Observer celebrated its 
seventy-fifth birthday by issuing a Diamond 
Anniversary Number, May 19, with pictures of 
the men who have been active in the conduct 
of the paper, and much interesting information 
about its history. The Odserver is a model 
religious journal. 

Demorest’'s Magazine (New York) for May 
has fine portraits of Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Hallam Lord Tennyson, Mrs. F. A. 
Steel, Justin McCarthy, Richard LeGallienne, 
Beatrice Harraden, and Henry Drummond. 


The Banner of Gold( Chicago) for May 14 
was a memorial number, devoted wholly to the 
memory of Mrs. M. Kate Reed, late associate 
editor of the paper, who died April 15, leaving 
countless friends to mourn her loss. 

William Ewart Gladstone died at Hawarden, 
May 19, aged eighty-eight. 

Mrs. Maria Louise Pool died at Rockland, 
Mass., May 19, aged fifty-six. 

Edward Bellamy died at Chicopee, Mass., 
May 22, aged forty-eight. 

Mrs. Madeline Vinton Dahlgren died at 
Washington May 28, aged sixty-three. 





